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new apostates: Serge Gorodetsky (b. 1884), a pupil of Balmont,
and Gumilev (1885-1921), a pupil of Briusov. The new group,
which was destined to be a short-lived one, called itself Acmeism
(Greek atyne = summit) or Adamism (after the new Adam who
had to give new names to all things). The Acmeists revoked
against all "mists, shadowy forms, and vague outlines" and under-
took the performance of a "new heroic deed: to sing the praise of
the living world." For them "the rose by its petals, fragrance, and
coloring was again beautiful in itself and not because of its spiritual
similarity to mystical love or to anything else" (Gorodetsky). To
Anna Akhmatova (b. 1895), who joined the Acmeists, religion
was a steadfast and simple belief in its historically established
forms, rituals, etc., and not a mystical intuition. The Acmeists did
not approve of the passion for musical sound in words. From the
music of poetry they passed to its "plastic" side, and they tried to
make words more material and more substantial by endowing
them with a concrete meaning.
Almost simultaneously with Acmeism (1912) a "more earthly
and spirited" (according to Blok) opposition to Symbolism ap-
peared in the form of Futurism. Officially Futurism was founded
in 1909 upon the publication in Italy of the first manifestoes of
Marinetti. But it was not until 1911 that the Russian Futurists were
noticed by the public, when at St. Petersburg Igor Severianin
(b. 1887), announcing himself an "Ego-Futurist," sang his brilliant
verses at the "poeso-concerts," and when as a protest against him
Cubo-Futurism was created in Moscow. The "parlor mannerism**
of Igor Severianin was opposed by the Cubo-Futurists with a re-
turn to "primitive coarseness," and Maiakovsky (1894-1930) be-
came the most outstanding representative of that group*
What did the Futurists contribute? The French Decadents had
already taken from verse both the rhyme and a coherent logical
meaning. Marinetti explicitly sanctioned this formless style, insist-
ing that the modern era of big towns, telephones, cinemas^ aero-
planes, subways, and skyscrapers needed a special "wireless imagi-
nation" or an "absolute freedom of form without any wires, siadb
as syntax and punctuation," in other words, a telegraphic style, by
which the effect of the word is accentuated and strengthened. An
*egoc*$*t*ief* isolated word was considered of sufficient value in